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‘“ Taves OF a TraveL_er, part first. By 


Georrrey Crayon, Gentleman. author of: 


The Sketch Book, Brace-Bridge Hall, 
“Knickerbocker’s New York, &c. Philadel- 
hina. C. Carey and I. Lea, Chesnut 
‘street,1824. 





“Mue public is at length gratified with 
another work from the pen of our atcom- 


plished countryman, Washington Irving, | 


Esq. Fora long time literary curiosity has 


been on the tiptoe of expectation for the re- | hinged shutter; indeed the whole side of 


$$ ———_ = 


CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER 18, 1824. 








of stories suggesting, and suggested by| 
each other, was a “Hunting Dinner—gi v-| 
en by aworthy baronet who kept bachel-| 
| lor’s hall in jovial style, in an ancient rook-! 
haunted family mansion, in one of the mid-' 
die counties.” Besides other company,’ 
there was an “Irish captain of Dragoons;; 
the hatchet-faced gentleman; the inquisi-, 











you believe in ghosts then?” said a thin 
hatchet-faced gentleman “with eyes like a 
lobster.” 

The budget of their several memories 
is therewith unfolded, and you have “The 
Adventures of my Uncle; the Adventures 
of my Aunt; the Adventures of my Grand- 
father; of the Mysterious Picture; the Mys- 


tive gentleman; the man with a flexible 
nose; and an old gentleman, 
whose face was no match for the other, the 
''eye-lid drooped and hung down like an un- 








terious Stranger; and of the Young Italian ;” 


one side of | interspersed with characteristic questions 


‘from the dramatis persone; especially the 
| inquisitive gentleman. 
“My Uncle,” had formerly passed some 


sult of Parisian influence upon his fertile | his head was dilapidated, and seemed like, time in Paris, for the English went abroad 
genius. Mr. Irving in France was greatly | the wing of a house shut up and haunted: to spend money then, as they do now a-days 


to transcend Mr. Irving in England. New |, 
scenery, new manners, new traits of char-| 
acter,and new events, itwas thought, would | 


produce a new style of composition. For, 
however exquisite «The Sketch Book,” and 


‘that side was well stuffed with ghost sto- 
| ries.” 


occasioned by the wine and wassail of mine 
host,--—refreshed in the ‘“cedar-room” 





‘‘Brace-Bridge Hall,” we wished for beauty 


in a new form, and all felt that it is quite | 
| 


possible to have too much of a good hing. 
‘or my own part, and | lament the convic- 
y part, 


tion, I plainly perceive, that the good Sir || homes. | 
ter siorm of snow, sleet, wind, and rain had. 


Geoffrey, like many other young fellows, | 
not excepting the great Byron, whom it is| 
now sacrilege to speak of but to praise, has 
been a little spoiled, rather than improved ; 
by foreign travel; that what he has gained 
in information, and variety of illustration, | 
he has fost in delicacy of taste, and the ni-| 
cer shades of moral feeling. | 





|with ter and coffee from “the baronet’s old- 
fashioned, hereditary china,” they began 
to think of departing for their several 


set in, and there was no leaving such good 


quarters on such a night. After mach 
“worrying to and fro; and divers consulta-. 
tions about the red room; the blue room; the 


chintz room; the damask room; and the lit-' 
| At least, snach was the feeling they impart. 


tle room, with a bow window;” the best 
mode of disposing of the several guests! 





On taking up the book in question, the | 
first idea that suggests itself, is, to give it/ 
the appropriate motto, “ Much ado about 
nothing.” But very different feelings are: 
inspired before laying it down, Mr, Ir-| 
ving more than any other author, and which! 
is entirely at variance with the taste of 
the age, that of sketching, has the power of 
spreading wut his subject in a thousand rami- 
fications, and of giving to the most trivial 
occurrences an air of importance and inter- 
est. He does it, however, witha. skill 
which we cannot but admire, while we con- 
demn. In this particular, he may be com- 
pared to the sweetest songster of the age, 
who often satiates us with prettinesses. He 
never leaves a circumstance, nor the shade 
of a circumstance, unteld—nothing for the 
lmagination to take wing upon. 

‘The occasion of these tales,. which, like 


was finally adjasted, and the motley group’ 
arranged for a slight repast, “tricked up! 
from the residue of dinner, such as devilled’ 
legs of turkey, and a few other of those} 
tight articles taken by country gentlemen) 
to ensure sound sleep.” ‘Thus prepared, 
and other means of merriment expended, it! 
was no wonder that our jovial company be-, 
took themselves to story-telling, (pour pase 
ser le tems,) and from the gloominess of the! 
night, and the antiquated character of the. 
mystery-inspiring castle, that they should, 
prefer ghost-stories. 

Nothing is more common than, for one 
extreme to induce another. Thus, excess 
of mirth leads to seriousness, as vicious 
indulgence engenders superstition, “By 
my soul,” exclaimed the boisterous Irish 
captain, “I should not be surprised if 
some of those goodlooking gentlefolks who 








“The Arabian Nights, «The Decameron o 
Boceaeio,” and “Laila. Rookk,” area series|| 





haug along. the walls should walk about 


the: room Of thie etary, night? “ie 





5 da ask. , 
Having finished their carousal, and some-: 
‘thing recovered from the heavy inspiratiors | 


But here a difliculty arose. A win-| 


—— 


|to saveit. Some time afterwards being in 
| Normandy, and not having much taste for 
the wretched fare of a country inn, pre- 
ferred stopping for the night at the chateau 
of his old friend the marquis de 
The fcllowing description of a French 
chateau is too graphic to be omitted. 
“This was one of the oldest; standing 
naked, in the midst of a desert of gravel 
walks and cold stone terraces; with a cold 
looking formal garden, cut into angles and 
rhomboids; cold leafless parte, divided 
geometrically by straight alleys; and two or 
three noseless cold-looking statues without 
any clothing; and fountains spouting cold 


5? 
water enough to make one’s teeth chatter. 

















ed onthe wintry day of my uncle’s visit; 
though in hot summer weather, Vil war- 
rant, there was glare enough to scorch one’s 
eyes out.” 

The marquis was prond of his ancestors, 
fond of telling Jong stories of their prow- 
ess, and of displaying the trophies of their 
great deeds. 

“ In truth he was but a small descendant 
from such great warriors. When you look 
at their bluff visages, and brawny limbs, as 
depicted in their portraits, and then at the 
little marquis with his spindle shanks, his 
sallow, lantern, visage, flanked with a 
pair of powdered earlocks, or ailes de pr- 
geon, that seemed ready to fly away with it; 
you would hardly believe him to be of the 
same race. But when you looked at the 
eyes, which -sparkled out like a beetle’s 
prong each side of his hooked nose, you 
sawat once that he inherited all the fiery 
spirit of his forefathers. To fact, a French- 
man’s spirit never eghales, however his bo- 
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We will pass over all the ceremonies of biedeath eit mpu 
datroduction, &c. and proceed at once with } ing him so much pos to. hol 
memory, and always wore a ‘minia 
large as a.sun-dial about her née 
a full length portrait hanging inher cham- 


“ my uncle” to his chamber, which had a 


“¢ wild craggy look.” 
«The windows were high and narrow, 


and had once been loop-holes; and the ill-|/ ber. 


fitted casements rattled to every breeze. 
You would have thought, on a windy night, 
some of the old leaguers were tramping 
and clanking about the apartment in their 
huge boets and rattling spurs. A door, 
which stood ajar, and which, like a true 


French* door, would stand ajar, in spite of} her lost lord, she sat by her toilet arrang- 





every reason or effort to the contrary, 
opened upon a corridor, that led, the Lord 
knows whither, and seemed just made for 
ghosts to air themselves in, when they} 


The wind would spring into a hoarse mur- 
mur through this passage, and creak the}, 
door to and fro, as if some dubious ghost}, 
were balancing in its mind,whether to come 
in or not. 
kind of comfortless apartments that a ghost, 
if ghosts there were in the chateau, would} 
Single out for his favorite lounge.” 


ret, ‘just such an old clock as ghosts are} 
fond of,” had struck midnight, my lady 
ghost, of exquisite beauty, marked by sor- 
row, glided into the room, and having 
warmed herself (“ ghosts are apt to be 
cold”) by the dying embers, which sent a 
fitful shadow round the room, and frighten- 
ed the old gentleman till he drew his night- 

¢ap down to his nose—glided out again, 
leaving us in the dark as to the purpose of 
her visit. In the morning, as “ my uncle” |! 
was walking With the marquis through the 
modern apartmerts of the chateau, “slid- 
ing over the well-wazed floors of silken sa- 
Joous, amidst furniture rich in gilding and 
brocade,” he discovered the portrait of his 














It velher raribed, sod jaa 
_ grows more inflammable, as the earthly par- 


glass, as ladies are apt to do, all of a sudden, 
she heard something move behind her.~—— 
She looked hastily round and saw nothing. | 
turned out of their graves at midnight. bu the “grim visage of her poor dear 

man which hung against the wall. 
|heaved asigh to his memory, and went on 


In a word, it was precisely the|'saw nothing. At last she perceived one 
‘of the eyes of the portrait move. 
| was too much. 
and hastily levied her army, declaring if it | 
Accordingly, when the clock in the tur-|| was a ghost, she would singe his whiskers 


| tring hole. M. 


, and kept 


All the world extolled her conduct 
to the skies, and it was determined that a/' 
woman who behaved so well to one hus- 
band, deserved to have another. 

She took up her residence at a lonely 
country: seat in Derbyshire. One night, 
having dismissed her maid, full of grief for 








ing her hair, and looking at her face in the 





She |) 


adjusting her night-dress. Her sigh was || 
answered. She looked round again, but 


te ee ee 








This | 
She rushed down stairs, | 


for him. Up came the steward with a rus- 

ty blunderbuss; the cash-man witha loaded 
whip; the footman with a pair of horse- 
pistols; the cook a large chopping-knife; 
and the butler with a bottle in each hand; 
my aunt leading the van with a red-hot po- 
ker. They soon discovered and dislodged 
the enemy, which proved to be a ghost of 
more tangible and questionable shape, A 
thief had stationed himself behind the por- 
trait, using one of the eyes as a reconnoi- 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SYMMES’ THEORY. 





nocturnal visitant. But though his friend 
was Joquacious on all parts of his family his- 
tory, he threw no light upon this; only rela- 
ting, that a certain dutchess, after passing 
through various difficulties, once took re- 
fuge in this chateau, and lodged in the 
same room that night. 
sed himself, with a slight blush, aud a shrug 


of the shoulders, from saying any thing||that their dominions embrace the centre 
further of the tradition, took a pinch of|of this square, and the surrounding nations 


snuff, walked to the other end of the gal-|| areconfined to the corners ! 
map now exhibits the American Continent, 


I have not been informed, nor have I learn- 
ed whether its real existence is generally 


lery, and said, bah! 
«And what did your uncle say then?” 
said the inquisitive gentleman. “Noth- 


ing.” believed by them. 
otherwise was pretty well informed, that 
contended for the Chinese theory of the 


« And is that all?” 
_ That is all,” said the narrator.” 


a OEE 


are many new theories propagated ; among 
others, our Earth, it appears ,has come in 


The marquis excu-|| for its full proportion. 


x —_—_—— eee 





TO THE EDITOR OF TNE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Sin :— 
This is an inquisitive age. 





There 


The Chinese contend that it is in a square; 


Whether their 








I knew a boy, who 


onto ‘ | Earth, because it was said, “J saw four an- 








“My aunt’ was a bests “ manly woman.” 





¢ * Something like our Kentucky doors, 


gels standing on the four ‘corners of the 


earth.” Rev. viii, v. 1. 
portion of men are like this boy ; ‘they will 


The greater pro- 


Pat, 
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e 2ir opinion toa well-established 


. dat ot yield 
one} fact, unless pea tack aed with their opin- 
‘ion in regar 


what is contained in the 


B tuis 









sacred volute 

Now when we read and examine the Bi- 
ble impartially, we will find it a source of 
light and truth. It has not only opened the 
way, but led to the grandest discoveries 
in the arts and sciences; and has when 
simply diffused among men, led also to the 
establishment of both civil and religious 4i- 
berty: Where do these really exist? I an- 


ser, only in that country where the doc- 
‘trines of this book are conngeee understood 


and practised. 

“The account given by Meee of the ori- 
‘ginal and present state of the earth isin 
accordance with true philosophical diseove- 
ries. The theory as to its formation-has. 
led to the discussion of a variety of ah 
I have long entertained an opinion; “that 


the earth is concave at the poles. Whether 
it.be concave or hollow remains yet to be 
ascertained. This circumstance, however, 
led.me to examine into the meaning of the 
two Hebrew words, rendered by our trans- 
lators, Gen. 1 & 2,‘*Without form and void.” 
The following is the result of this investi- 


gation, 
These words taken from the Hebrew 


Bible are— Pq) WMN—Theoo § Beoo. 

1. Theoo, the root, agreeably to the He- 
brew grammar, is found as anoun MP or 
pan The or Thee, and is rendered confu- 
sion, loose, unconnected, without form, or- 
der or the like; and so well understood. 

2. Be-66, the root, is, according to the 
same rule, found in 3 BE (Beth hey) hol- 
low; it occurs not only in this form, but 

1... As a. noun 45 Bedd,--Hollow, emp- 
ty, having nothing init but air, filled only 
vacuo aére, with empty air, as Lucan cails_ 
it, lib. 5, lin. 94. | 

2. As anoun fem: in reg: As-pynrs— 
Bet. Bethoin—the apparent hollow or pupil 
of the eyc, &. comp: fA95 Bebeth under 


55, Bed. 


3. Asa noun‘fem: 5$) Thebe in Reg: 
NSH Thebeth-—an ark, a hollow vessel, un- 
der 2d head of 5% Beb occurs not as a verb 
in-kal, but—— 

1. As a participial noun or participle in 
Nipth, 93553 Neboobh—Hollow, made hol- 
low, &c. 


2. It isapplied epiinniys hollow, amp" Yy 
vain, 


3. To the sight, or - pupil of theeye; ‘that 


part of the eye which appears hollow, and 
admits’ the light.” “Hence the two words: 


ile Aerie 


eiek jateiae ss. 
i sae nt 



















wae eT 





may 7a | peal Dilliohe form. 
«“ shapeless sand hollow.” 


Under the third defig ant A BE as’ 


» noun fem: the followie “establish the 
correctness of the preceding remarks in 
proof that the sacred volume opens a source 
of great discoveries in the arts and sciences. 

Here itis used only for the ark of Noah. 

Gen. 6, 7, 8, 9; for that in which the infant | 
Moses was preserved, Exod. ii, 3,5. % A- 
bout the beginning of the last century,” 

Peter Jansen, a Dutch merchant, caused a 
ship to be built for him, answering in its| 
proportions to those of Noah's ark; the | 








open | at 





length of it being 120 feet, the breadth of | 


it 20, and the depth of it 12. At first this 
was looked upon as no better than a fanat- | 
ical vision of this Jansen, who was by pro- 
fare" a’ Mennonist; and while it was build- | 

, Jansen and his ship were made the, 
sort and laughter of the seamen, as much | 
as Noah and his ark could be. But after-| 
wards it was found, that ships built in this 


fashion were, in time of peace, beyond all | 


others, most commodious for commerce, be- 


without requiring any more hands, and 


were found far better runners than any. 


before. Accordingly the name of Navis 
Noacnuica is given by some to this sort of 
vessel.” Parker’s Bibliothica Biblica, vol. 
1. page 235-6. 
THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, Ky. Sept. 10, 1824. 


N. B. The word “void,” used by the 
translators, appears, according to Baily’s 
Dictionary, to be derived from the French 
ouide and the Latin vaccuus: Empty,, de-, 
prived of, &c. Johnson is more diffuse : 


Empty, vacant, &c; an empty space; vac-" 
* cuum; 


vacancy. It is possible, that our 
learned translators, had they formed the 
most distant idea of Col. Symmes’ theory, | 
would have given the English reader the |, 
true meaning, according to Parkaurt, 
‘shollow!” 





* Perhaps the 16th century. 
Tne aes 


MORAL TALES. 





SELECTED. 


OTHE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Tue grandson ef the earl of W had 








| great talénts _ in pecuniary — cc 



















tk nan half a 
million ‘sterling. His fortune was vested | | 
in the funds, and the annual produce of it 
supplied the expenses of four prodigal sons; 
| with his own frugal establishment, and that 
of his only daughter. —~ 

Tenbrook’s sons were young men not al- 


amassed a fortune ‘of not le 


together destitute of merit. They had 
been brought up without the benefits of ed- 
ucation; were volatile, impetuous, addicted 
to expensive pleasures, and superior to that 





was capable of claiming over them. They 
contrived to obtain and to expend nearly 


| the whole of their father’s immense in- 


come, Little more was left than was bare- 
ly sufficient to maintain himself ina frugal 
way. 





1 f e.. & 
cause they would hold a third part more, | or explaining the 


! 


Their sister, the youngest of the five 
children, formed an exception to all those 
‘rules which some theorists have laid down 
varieties of human 
The temper and habits of her 
, her brothers, her companions, her 
instructors, found no likeness, no spirit of 
imitation or conformity with her. Even 
her person and countenance bespoke no 
kind of affinity to them. 
| power had given her beauty, genius, and 
discretion, Heaven, it seemed, had aton- 
‘ed, by its munificence to her, for its parsi- 
mony to the rest of her family. The fath- 
er’s temper, though it could not withhold 
from the importunities or stratagems of his 


character. 
parents 


sons the interest of his fortune, would, by | 
\no arts, be prevailed upoh to violate the 


principal. This, however, he intended at 
his death, to divide among his sons, leaving 
to his daughter a pittance just above noth- 
ing. This unequal distribution had been 
‘dictated by a narrow and jealous heart, 


| wrought upon by the artifices of the young- 


-est and most warthless of his sons, whose 
| resentment his sister had provoked by res- 
‘cuing him, against his will, from the fangs 
of a profligate mistress, Thisunbrotherly 
plotter had instiled into the old man doubts 
of the fidelity of his deceased wife, the 
plotter’s own mother. To this end his in- 





genious malice had made the very virtues 
and graces of his sister instrumental. In! 


received all the advantages of a learned || these respects she differed from the family | 


and’polite education; was robust, handsome, 
ingenious, and learned. His mother’s fa- 
mily were noble Florentines; his own reli- 
gion was that of Rome, in which, however, 
he was nowise zealous. 
catholic for the presbyterian religion, and 
this change, which excited much public 
attention, has been thus explained. 

_ While a youth of eighteen, abroad upon 
his travels, he met miss Tenbrook, a young 


He changed the, 


her mother’s friends. To complete the 
ruin of the young lady, a husband-was pro- 
vided for her, whom her principles and in- 
clinations equally rejected. To shun a 
forced marriage, she took refuge with a fe 
male friend, whom she accompanied to Ita. 
ly, and with whom she was found by the 











grandson of the.earl of W 


This youth’s family were among the 


Tady of his own age, the only daughter of|| most ancient and illustrious families.in Bri- 








-{tain. "The present earl was an enthusi 
i=in his religion, which was Romish; deeply 





controul which an easy tempered father | 


Some supe rior } 


as widely as she closely resembled one of} 
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imbued with the prejudice of birth; anxious 
to preserve the purity of his blood; and, at 

ithe same time, to restore his tine to its 

‘due elevation, by the marriage of his 

| grandson to his cousin, the heiress of the 

elder and more wealthy branch of his fa- 

mily. ‘To this cousin the young man had 

already been contracted, and the contract 
| was to be completed on her reaching six- 

teen. 

In these circumstances commenced an 
intimacy between the young man and Mary 
Tenbrook, a girl excellent, indeed, in per- 
son and mind, but stigmatized as illegiti- 
mate, and renounced by her own father; 
sprung from a German fugitive and pedlar, 
the imputations on whose early life his sub- 
sequent prosperity had not entirely effaced ; 
a sincere devotee to the presbyterian faith; 
and a woman entirely exempted from the 
desire to be either great or rich. The 
young man had passed much of his life im 
Italy, from which country his mother had 
derived her birth, and where he had nu, 
merous relations, one of whom was a cardi. 
nal and bishop. His education had been 
adapted to inspire him with all the senti- 
ments suitable to his birth, his religion, and 
his future prospects. How, then, shall we 
explain the attachment which this young 
man conceived for Mary Tenbrook? How 
shall we account for an influence obtained 
without stratagem, and even without an 
effort of any kind? Nay, such was the la- 
dy’s moderation and good sense, such was 
her command over her passions, that she for 
some time directed all her wishes and her 
efforts to liberate him from a voluntary 
yoke; to restore him to the path which his 
own interest and the hopes of his family 
had traced for him. 

After many sincere but ineffectual ef. 
forts, the lady’s zeal began to relax in one 
point. She began to fancy something like 
a providential agency in the events that 
had happened, and to imagine herself se- 
lected as an instrument for converting the 
young man to her own faith. In this con- 
test she had tu contend with learning, inge- 
nuity,a faith, if not conformable to truth, 
yet embraced with ardour and sincerity, 
and fortifiedby every species of prejudice. 
Yet nobody perhaps will be surprised af 
her success, who remembers that her con- 
vert was in love, and that the acceptance 
of his vows, though not the promised re- 
compense of his conversion, was absolutely 
hopeless without it. 

If this change be a memorable example 
of the triumph of passion over reason in 
‘him, her consent to a clandestine marriage 
was perhaps a no less memorable proot of 
the same thing in her, To this close their 














affairs were, however, gradually brought, 
after numberless struggles and misgivings 
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inony toak place on the eve of his return 
to his own country, on a mandate of 
grandfather for that purpose. The ol 
Jord ‘was anxious to complete the great |) 
hope of his life before he took his final 
leave of it. The heiress of C had 
now attained her sixteenth year, and the 
grandfather rejoiced that his worn-out con- 
stitution had lasted, though scarcely it had 
lasted, to a period so auspicious. 

A more melancholy journey than that of 
the young man to England cannot easily be 
conceived. He was going to overwhelm 
his venerable parent with the bitterest dis- 
appointment ; to abjure, in his presence that 
religion in which he had been brought up, 
which his grandfather deemed indispensable 





to his honour here, and his salvation here-} 


after. If the infamy of such apostacy 
were capable of aggravation, it would be 
aggravated beyond measure by the sex, 
age, and station of the author of the change. 
If this calamity could be made more heavy, 
there was added to it the clandestine mar- 
riage, disqualified by every circumstance 
to afford him any satisfaction on its own ac- 
count, and frustrating, in its consequences, 
all his darling projects for securing the ho- 
nour, exalting the lustre, and maintaining 
the faith of his family. The . young man 
ran over, in his mind, the catalogue of be- 
nefits which he had received from his pa- 
rent, and the inevitable death which the 
hastening interview was preparing for him. 
To these considerations, to Which his gen- 
erous mind annexed most weight, he could 
not forget to add the total loss of property. 
Such complicated transgressions would un- 
doubtedly induce his. grandfather to be- 
queath his whole estate to the representa- 
tiveof the elder branch, To be left total- 
Jy without subsistance was an inevitable 
consequence: and such was his unhappy 
fate, that he had exasperated, in a still 
riore flagrant degree, his maternal kin- 
dred, and forfeited their countenance and 
favour. 

Immersed in these mournful reflections, 


-he arrived in London. Every hour which 


brought him nearer to his grandfather, aug- 
mented his terror of the meeting. How to} 


extricate himself from his disasterous situ- 


ation he knew not. Sometimes he resolv- 


.ed to waive a personal interview, and. to 


acquaint the earl with the melancholy 
truth by letter. Sometimes he determin- 
ed to return, in secret and disguised, to his 
wife, and retire with her to some unknown 
and sequestered asylum, where, abjuring 
his name and rank, he might pass the rest 


th’ ‘sides, for er youre The « cere. If e 















pea, ipheri 
:deed, of p 
cence with or sc cheme, bet on this little 
hope he chose to fate and on the third, 
day of his arrival in Pogland, he carried | 
his design into execution. 

The surprise, the conjectures,the search-| 
es occasioned by this disappearance may, 
be easily imagined, The heir of so illus.) 
trious a house could not be missing for an! 
hour without emotions that extended be-| 
yond the circle of his own family. So 
well laid, however, was his scheme, so art- 
ful his disguise, that no tidings could be 
gained of him, and week after week, and| 
month after month, passed away without 
affording to the family the smallest clue to) 
his retreat, or the slightest evidence of his) 
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being dead or living. 
His hopes, with regard to his young, 
wife, were entirely defeated by her obsti- 


refused to sanction or countenance it in any 
manner; and nothing but the dread of what 
bis despair might dictate, prevented her 





| 


| rived in London, and sat down to inform 


from apprising the old earl of the whole 
truth. Though she would not bear him 
company, she was prevailed upon to keep 
his secret; and they parted with a declar- 
ed resolution, on her side, of never ac- 
knowledging or receiving him as ber hus- 
band, till he chose to act with candour and 
uprightness;'and a determination, on his, 
of burying himself in some remote place, 
till his grandfather’s decease should smooth 
the way to his return. 

Here was a romantic situation! A fan- 
cy that delights in the strange and new 


would be amply gratified by the tale of his | 


subsequent adventures; but it is not in our 
power minutely to relate them. All we 
know is, that his mysteries involved him in 
many troubles and embarrassments; and 
that, after two years wandering, he came 
to the determination of resuming his own 
character, and returning to his family. He 
made up his mind to encounter firmly all 
the consequences of a disclosure of his sit- 
uation. 

A second time, with these views, he ar- 


the aged earl of his intended visit. In 
this task he was interrupted by a par. 
sage in a newspaper, which informed him 
that his kinsman was dead. This event 





of.his days in quiet and obscurity. The 
more he reflected upon the latter scheme, 
the more eligible it became. His connec- 
tion with Miss Tenbrook was as yet an un- 
suspected secret. His sudden disappear- 


ance, while thus upon his journey to his} 


removed all difficulties in his way. His 
claim to the succession was barred by no 


| three were druwned. 
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80. alte ed, “had some influence 

sentment and ill-will of 
ndly” sentiment, how- 
lime prevented from ri- 
reconcilement, by the 









ever, was for 
pening into a core 






breach. This young man’s career, how- 
ever, was brought by his vices to an un- 
timely close. He quarrelled and fought 
with a friend about the very Ccourtezan 
whom his sister had formerly prevented 


rs arts of him who had originally caused the 
| 


of which, a few days after, he died. He 
died not, however, before his compunction 
had obtained his sister’s forgiveness, and 
restored her to her father’s faveur. 

The three surviving brothers had been 
separated, atan early age, by their” 
claims and mutual envy. They agreed™tr 
nothing but in fleecing their father of his 
money, and spending it in riot and extrava- 
gance. Their sister was extremely anx- 
ious to reclaim and reconcile them, but thé 
task, notwithstanding all her efforts, was 
very imperfectly accomplished. Many 
years had elapsed since they had met, and 
an accident which brought them to Lon- 





nacy. She disapproved his conduct; she}don at the same time, afforded an oppor- 


tunity for the sister to converse with. them 
in person. After much reasoning and per- 
suasion, they consented to meet at he 
house on friendly terms: but see the mys. 
terious workings of destiny! Afler dining 
together in harmony, they proceeded to pay 
a visit to their father. For this purpose 
they took a boat to cross the Thames. A 
sudden gust of wind, aided by the unskil- 
fulness of the waterman, overturned the 
boat, and being never taught to swim, the 
The father surviv- 
ed his loss but a little while, and, dying, be- 


child, and her decendants. 

Such are the outlines of part of the his- 
tory of one of the noblest families in Great 
Britain, as given in a late publication. 
What a fine groundwork would this be: for 
invention to improve and build upon! Un- 
fortunately the aid of invention is indispen- 


entirely out —~— our reach. 





GENTLEMEN. | 





Eminent scholars, like Porson or Parr, 
have frequently been unable to determine 


the dead languages; they have pored and 
| pored, «shook their ambrosial curls,” and, 
at last, left the matter in doubt. 
is, that language, as well as fashion, having 
jits fluctuations, the best’ philologists find, it 








will. and no competitor, and miss Tenbrook 
consented, in due time, toa second and pub- 
lic marriage. 





impracticable to trace its multiform chan- 
ges: words, for example, that, in the days 
' our boyhood, expressed a particular 


him from marrying, and receivéd’a wound, . 


queathed his whole fortune to his surviving * 


sible, since the very authenticity of the, ’ 
general facts places the minuter Partical Bi 







the precise signification of certain words in: 


The truth. 


we find, when we have arrived at 
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man’s estate and mini : itl the world, tle to get" » money to pe hi 
express one just the yj y elt hag: ring thr the moun tait is of ie 
Ogentleman; for! he was bei; and’ lost I way. 





happened thus with the wo) . and: 
ull mankind is aware that the term is now light, etimme ring througt tne pi ds 
commonly used to expresh one who may be’ large waste barn, which ha vived the 
an arrant-knave, This abuse of an appel- || farm house fo which it had once belonged, 
lative, held in great esteem by our grand- | guided him to a place of shelter; and when 
fathers an‘ grandmothers, as the pink of | he knocked at the door, it was opened by 
every thing excellent in man, would have. | Jean Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, 
made “our ancestors startle with indigna- | for she was nearly six feet high, and her 
tion”—to ase a phrase of Lord Colches-) equally remarkable features and dress, ren- 
ter’s, unprovable according to Judge Best. dered it impossible to mistake her for a 
« Sir, lam a gentleman,” is at present moment; and to meet with such a charac- 
the reply of every pickpocket or bully,’ ter in so solitary a place, and probably at 
who robs or insults a worthier member of no great distance from her clan, was a ter- 
society, and gets out of the scrape by giv: | rible surprise to the poor man, whose rent 
ing himself a false appellation —« Do you | (to lose which would have been ruin to him) 
doubt my being a gentleman, Sir?” is the | was about his person. Jean setup a loud 
refuge of a fashionable liar caught in an) | shout of joyful recognition—* Eh, sirs! the 
untruth, ‘Upon my honour, as a gentle- winsome goodman of Lochside! Light 
man,” is an asseveration thxt must not be|| down, light down; for ye maunna gang far- 
disputed; it gravitates like lead to the ve- | ther the night, and a friend’s house sae 
ry centre, carrying with it all intervening near.” The farmer was obliged to dis- 
doubts; for, who dares dispute the honour) mount, and accept of the gypsey’s offer of 
of a gentleman! ‘Tam a gentleman, and'| supper and a bed. There was plenty of 
expect satisfaction ,”—~is often the language | meat in the barn, however it might be come 
of a rufian, who has not the smallest pre-|| by, and preparations were going on fora 
tensions to the title: nay, highwaymen|| plentiful supper, which the farmer, to the 
have been known, of late years, to pique|| great increase of his anxiety, observed, was 
themselves upon committing a robbery in a/|valculated for ten or twelve guests, of the 
gentlemanlike way, and have expressed an|| same description no doubt with his landlady. 
earnest wish to prevent the ladies they are pew left him in no doubt on the subject, 
pillaging fiom being alarmed. It may be/| She brought up the story of the stolen sow, 
contended, that gallantry to the fair has|| and noticed how much pain and vexation it 
been inherent with all genilemen-highway-||had given her, Like other philosophers, 
men, since the days of Macheath: however), she remarked that the world grows worse 
this may be, it is not indispensable in the|| daily; and like other parents, that the 
composition of what is now understood by | bairns got out of her guiding, and neglected 
the epithet of which we are now treating. | the old gypsey regulations, which comman- 
Scenes in our law courts and places of a-| ded them to respect, in their depredations, 
musement have lately proved this: that')the property of their benefactors. The 
honourable feeling which, in spite of indi-| end of all this was, an inquiry what money 
vidual antipathies, never loses sight of the. | the farmer had about him, and an urgent re- 
chivalric and magnanimous homage due to/|| quest, that he would make her his purse- 
the sex—nay the very pleadings of that|| keeper, as the bairns,as she called her sons, 
sex itself, gentlemen, in the modern sense of | would be soon home. The poor farmer 
the term, even among the better born, have 'made a virtue of necessity, told his story, 
not capacity to comprehend, nor high-bred||and surrendered his gold to Jean’s custody. 
sensibility enough to honour. She made him. put a few shillings in his 
pocket, observing it would excite suspicion 
fi GYPSEYS. should he be found travelling altogether 
Old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, was quite|| pennyless. This arrangement being made, 
pe Merrilies, and possessed the savage||the farmer lay down on a sort of shake- 
rirtue of fidelity in the same perfection. || down, as the Scotch call it, , upon some straw, 
Having been often hospitably received at) but as will easily be believed, slept not. 
the farm-house of Lochside, near Yetholm,|| About midnight the gang returned with va- 
she had carefully abstained from commit-|| rious articles of plunder, and talked over 
ting any depredations on the farmer’s pro-jj their exploits in language which made the 
perty. But her sons (nine in number) had|| farmer tremble. They were not long in 
not, it seems, the same delicacy, and stole a/|discovering their guest, and demanded of, 
brood-sow from their kind entertainer.— || Jean whom she had got there —“ E’en the 
Jean was so much mortified at this ungrate- || winsome gudéman of Lochside, poor body,” 
ful conduct; and so much ashamed of it,||replied Jean; “he’s been at Newcastle 
that she absented herself from Lochside for||seeking for siller to pay his rent, honest 
several years. At length, in consequence || man, but deil-be-licket he’s been able to ge- 





















‘ Fenit.” pee. live, Tean,” replied one of the 4 
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we maun rip his pouches a bit, and ee" “Gf 
it be true or no.” Jean set up her throat 
in exclamations against this breach of hos- 
pitality, but without producing any change 
of their determination. The farmer soon 
heard their stifled whispers and light steps 
by his bed-side, and understood they were 
rummaging his clothes. When they found 
the money which the providence of Jean 
Gordon had made him retain, they held a 
consultation if they should take it or no, 
but the smallness of the booty, and the ve- 
hemence of Jean’s remonstrances, determi- 
ned them inthe negative. They caroused 
and went to rest. So soon as gay dawned, 
Jean roused her guest, produced his horse, 
which she had accommodated behind the 
hallan, and guided him for some miles, till 
he was on the high road to Lochside. She 
then restored his whole property, nor could 
his earnest entreaties prevail on her to ac- 
cept so much asa single guinea. 





The late Mr, Leck, minister of Yetholm, 
happening to be riding home one evening 
‘from a visit'in Northumberland, when find- 
‘ing himself like to be benighted, for the 
sake of a near cut, he struck into a wild. 
solitary track, or drove road, across the 
fells, by a place called The Staw. In one of 
the derne places through which this path 
led him, stood an old deserted shepherd’s 
|house, which, of course, was reputed to be 
| haunted, The minister, though little apt 
‘to be alarmed by such reports, was howey- 
er somewhat startled, on observing, as he 
approached close to the cottage, a ‘grim 
visage’ starting out past a windowclaith, or 
sort of curtain, which had been fastened up 
to supply the place of # door,—and also 
several ‘ dusky figures’ skulking among the 
bourtree bushes that had once shelter- 
ed the shepherd’s garden. Without leav- 
ing him any time for speculation, however, 
the knight of the curtain bolted forth 
lupon him, and, seizing his horse by the 
bridle, demanded his money. Mr. Leck, 
| though it was now dusk, at once recognized 
the gruff voice and the great black burly 
head of his next-door neighbour, Gleid-nec- 
kit Will, the gypsey chief—« Dear me, 
Wi liam,” said the minister in his usual qui- 
et manner, “can thisbe you? Ye’re sure- 
ly no serious wi’ me?—-Ye wadna sae far 
wrang your character for a good neighbour 
for the bit trifle I hae to gie, William?— 
“ Lord saif us, Mr. Leck!” said Will, quit- 
ting the rein, and lifting his hat with great 
respect, “ whae wad hae thought o’ meeting 
yow out owre hereaway ?—Ye needna gripe 
for ony siller to me—] wadna touch a plack 
©’ your gear, mor a hair o’ your head, for 
a’ the gowd o? ‘J'ividale.—I ken ye’ll no do 
us na ill turn for this mistak—and I'll e’en 
































of some pecuniary necessity, the good man neh in, and'sae he’s ct un e’én hame wi’ s||see ye safe through the eirie Staw—it’s no 


toom purse and a sair amit Phat may 


of Lochside ‘was obliged to go to Newcas- 


reckoned a very canny bit mair ways nor 
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ane; but I wat weel ye’ll no be feared for 
dead, and Pll. tak care o’ the living.— 
Willaccordingly gave his reverendifriend a 
thfe convoy through the haunted pass, and, 
notwithstanding this ugly mistake, continued 
ever after an inoffensive and obliging neigh- 
bour to the minister,——who, on his part, ob- 
served a prudent and inviolable secrecy on 
the subject of this recounter during the life- 
time of Gleid-neckit Will. 


ne 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Of all the improvements of civilization, 
there is nothing in life like a newspaper; 
and the newspapers of our times are the 
ne plus ultra of journals. Such variety, 
such abundance, such an happy adaptation 
to allsorts of tastes! Whigs, tories, ultra- 
royalists, radicals, and half-radicals—all 


there is such an infinity of shadings, that a 
man’s politics must be as badly shapen as | 
Yorick’s head, if he does not somewhere 
find the echo of his opinions. 

The advertising columns of a newspa- 
per are, to a philosopher, who sees into the 
essence of things, a camera obscura, or 
moving picture of the world, in which, 
whatever is passing abroad, is reflected with 
a fidelity and perspicuity that delight and 
edify; and I protest, were | historigrapher 
to the king, or a compiler for the “ Annual 
Register,” I would rather have the newspa- 
per advertisements for my original docu- 
ments, than the “ Gazette” and the “Moni- 
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answer that the whole ‘newspaper would 
not contain all the applications to the heads 
of departments from gentlemen who want 
places:” applications which employ so ma- 
ny corresponding clerks in the answering 
of them. 


The English sailors are famous for their 
ludicrous corruptions of the foreign names 
of ships and admirals. When the British 
were carrying on war against Su Raja} 
Dowla, in India, their soldiers and sailors 
knew him by no other name than sir Roger 
Dowlas; and the nabob of Bengal appeared, 
to their apprehensions, under the guise of 
two brothers whose names were Bob and Ben | 
Gaul, 

A Hindoo, of some distinction in his own 
country, was seized, a few years ago, with 
the spirit of adventure, and came to Eng-| 
land to gratify a capricious curiosity. He} 
had acquired, by the way, a very imper- 
fect smattering of the language, yet chose 
in general to depend upon himself in 
‘his intercourse with others. Quartering 
himself at a hotel in London, he was re- 
quested, by the landlady, with great hu- 








{ 
{ 


'mility and diffidence, to acquaint her with 
‘his name, The inquiry puzzled him at| 
| first, knowing how strangely his proper 
{name would seem to English ears. At 





teur” both together. Indeed, I am quite 
convinced, that if those veracious continu- 
ators of Smollet and Hume, who, for a rea- 
sou the very opposite of Pope’s, 

“ Write in numbers, for the numbers—co,” 
were to pay more attention to this branch 


of philosophy, their works would at once 


be more lively and more accurate. 

Do not, for example, the advertisements 
from the Ordnance-office give “dreadful 
note of preparation,” more certain and 
trust worthy than “We are credibly in- 
formed,”—« Advices received from Tries- 
te,” or “ We have it from the best autheri- 
ty?”—in all which credence follows in the 
inverse ratio of asseveration.. Then again, 
in matters of trade, revenue and other bran- 
ches of political economy, the notices to 
insolvents afford much plainer indications of 
national prosperity or adversity, than conld 
be gathered from all the Custom-house re- 
turns that ever were printed. 

It must, however, be freely confessed, 
that documents of this description are not 
every body’s market, and that not only ge- 
nius is necessary to pick the marrow from 
the bone, but much perspicuity also, to 
avoid such errors as that of the Frenchman, 





| length, recollecting the sounds by which he 
shad been identified by the sailors on board 
the vessel that brought him, and supposing 

they would be more appropriate and intel-| 
| ligible than any other, he replied, very in- 
‘nocently, that his name was Cockeyed Son 
of a B——h! 








EPIGRAM ON THE scots.—Doctor John- 
son’s prejudices against the Scots were 
| strong, but his sarcasms were always witty. 
From a couplet in Dr. Donne’s works it 
should seem that Johnson was not singular 
in his antipathy— 








| Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his 
doom | 

Nor forced him to wander, but confined him at 
home. 

An orator, at a meeting curing the trou- 
bles of the League, began a speech with 
premising, that he should divide the sub- 
ject he was about to treat of, into thirteen 





| heads, The audience were heard to mur- 
mur, and to interrupt this formidable begin- 
jning. “But,” continued the orator, “to 
prevent my being too prolix, 1 shall omit a 
dozen of them.” 








who inferred the political corruption of 


England from the column which he imagin- 


ed an address to Lord. C——, and which | 


HOW TO SELL A BooK.--A man of wit 
about the court, who had_ written a book 
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|is headed in larg capitals—« Wants Pla-||that rested on the shelf longer than the 
ces.” Those’ who know the'details of of bookseller was des Ge ot ies eethact 
fice can best t ll how egregious a blunder}/plied to his remonstrance on this subject, 
the onan ing traveller made; and can |i«My good sir, I do not doubt that I have 


interest at court sufficient to get this book 
book prohibited, and then you know it will 
have a rapid sale.” 





LITERARY 


AND 


Scientific Potices. 


WESTERN MUSEUM. 


The proprietor of this establishment in- 
tends to exhibit in the rooms, a printed list 
of its patrons, by the 1st October next, and 
such as intend to patronize the institution 
are requested to give in their names as soon 
as possible. 

A reading room furnished with a great 








| variety of papers, prices current, &c, from 


various parts of the Union is also connected 
with the Museum, to which subscribers are 
admitted without any additional charge. 
An addition of a great variety of micros- 
copic insects, drawn and colored from na- 
ture, has lately been made to the Museum 


 asteemeennehiatemertetinainattahihenichtetnel 

Proposals have been issued in Philadel. 
phia for republishing the London « La Belle 
Assemblee, or Court and Fashionable Ma- 


gazine.” 








A work is advertised in London, entitled, 
«« Sketch of the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the North American Indians, with 
Observations on their Religion and Lan- 
guage.” By James Buchanan, Esq. his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of 
New-York. 

A new Magazine was to have made its 
appearance in London on the first of July, 
entitled, « The John Bull Magazine: to be 
Edited by a Committee of Plain People, 
who drink ale afier their cheese, and would 
ask twice for soup if they wanted it.” 
‘« Prospectuses,” says the advertisement, 
“ being decidedly Humbugs, none shall be 
given; the only information required ig, 
that John Anderson will publish it, and all 
decent Booksellers in Town and @ountry 
will sell it if they are asked.” aii 





A periodical work is to be published 
monthly in Madrid with the approbation of 
the King: intended as a record of import- 
ant occurrences, particularly Diplomatic 
Acts and Ordinances of the Government. 

A volume of the Herculaneum MSS. will 
shortly be giuen to the pnblic, . One roll, of 
Criticism upon Poetry, is said to be very 
interesting. ies 


M. Dupuis, his Britannic Majesty’s late 
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‘answer all the demands of the nation, inclu- 













Envoy and Ashe 
publish a Journal of his pesn 

kingdom, which is expected” 
siderable light on the origin and causes of| 
the present war. It will comprise also his 
notes and researches relative to the Gold| 
Coast and the interior of Africa, chiefly col-| 
lected from Arabian MSS. and information | 


communicated by the moslems of Guinea. 


The connoisseurs in good eating will spee- 
dily be enlightened in the mysteries of the 
‘Art of French Cookery,’ by Mr, Beauvillers, 
a genuine Parisian Restaurateur, 


me i 


Among the forthcoming works from Edin- 
burgh are, the Devil’s Elixir; the Lifeand 
Writings of Dr. Brown; Traditions of 
Edinburgh; Renfrewshire Scenery and_ 
Characters, a Poem in 365 Cantos! and! 
translations from the German of Moh’s 
Mineralogy and Gotthe’s Egmont. 


{ 





An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, in 1822 and 23, by an English 
Gentleman, nearly ready. 

A History of Italy, from the Fall of the] 
Western Empire to the Extinction of the 
Venitian Republic, by George Percival, 
Esq. is in the press. 

The Hermit in Italy; or, Observations on 
the Manners and Customs of the Italians at, 
the commencement of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, is announced for early publication. 

—_—j— 
From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS, 

Perhaps a catalogue of the schools in the 
United States, with a comment upon their 
s\stem of instruction, the facilities they of- 
fer for a medical education, and a_ history 
of their origin, would be an interesting ar- 
ticle. At present, however, we have only 
leisure to mention their names, without of- | 
fering many remarks. 

, There are—one in Pennsylvania, one in 
Kentucky, two in Massachusetts, two in the 
State of New York, one in Maryland, one 
in N. Hampshire, one in Maine, one in South 
Carolina, newly organized, one in Ohio, two 
in Vermont, and one in Rhode-Island,—form- 

g together a number sufficiently large to 


ding the army and navy; although, to the 
discouragement of our own enterprising 
professional youth, the government have al- 
waysemployed a considerable number of 
foreigners inthe medir7| staff. Is not this 





dence of talents, or; inal views, aad what 





/ is still more to their honor, unceasing indus- 
|'ry—without whieh, there-can be neither 


eminence nop.usefulness. Drs. Drake and 
Caidwell have a reputation. that is founded 
on merit, which not only gives them the ad- 
vantage of being the most distinguished 
physicians of the western country, but al- 
most insures the success of the school to 
which they are attached, against envious 
feelings from abroad, or any tendency to de- 
cay in the school itself. We can only say 
that we wish them all the success that hon- 
ourable enterprise entitles them to expect. 


SSUMIMNALY, 
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Private letters received in this city frem 
London, assert that from the result of expe- 
riments lately made with Mr. Perkin’s new 
Steam Engine, there is every reason to fear 
that the hopes of the inventor will be frus- 
trated. This is in accordance with the ex- 
pectations formed in this city long since by 
many scientific men, they judging of the en- 
gine from the drawing and descriptions giv- | 
en in the scientific and other public journals. 

Phil. Gaz. 
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Accounts from London to 26th July have 
been received at New-York. 

The London Sun states that the Emperor 
of Russia has conferred honors and rewards 
on a long list of French officers who were 
employed in the Spanish campaign. ‘This 
is considered an attempt to increase the in- 
fluence of Russia in Europe. 

The harvest in the south of England 
promised fair. Some fields of barley had 
been cut. 

Hostilities against the Algerines have 
been suspended, by the interposition of the 
Porte, with the view to effect an accommo- 
dation with great Britain. 

In the neighbourhood of Greenwich and 
Deptford, there had appeared within a few 
weeks a set of fanatics, assuming the name 
of Briamites, holdiag forth in the most pub- 
lic thoroughfares, and attracting multitudes 
of lookers on. 

A letter from Gibraltar notices the sailing 
of several bomb and mortar vessels, which 
had been lying there for some time, for Al- 
giers; from which circumstance it was in- 
ferred that an immediate attack wonld take 
place, the whole of the British vesels being 
then assembled there. 


Lonpvon, July 26.—-The Greeks.—-The in- | 


telligence contained in papers, as well as 
that which reaches us by private channels, 
is highly favourable to the cause of the 








a subject which demands the consideration 


Greeks. The divisions among the Chiefs, 
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The Greek government having ratifi 
the loan raised in this Country, part of the 
money had been delivered at» Missolonghi, 
and partat [lydra. This seasonable supply 
would invigorate the Military operations, 
‘and have a beneficial effect on the spirits 
and comforts of the Greek troops. 

Omer Vrione, in concert with the Pacha 
of Scedra, had offered to enter into an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the Greek 
government, proposing at the same time to 
make to the Greeks the important cessions 





jof Arta, Prevesa, and the Five Wells, whilst 


Omer should establish the seat of his own 
independent power at Berat. Fresh accounts 








| 


la 


from Semlin and Belgrade still assert that 
Devisch Pacha was signally defeated at 
‘Thermopyle,and to crown all the cheering 
and triumphant indications of the favourable 


| progress and result of the campaign, advices 


from Alexandria assert, that no prepara- 
tions whatever are making for the threaten- 
ed Egyptian expedition; the corps which 
should be embarked does not-exceed 6000 
men, and that, besides, it was never really 
intended to send this force to the Morea, but 
to Candia, which the Pacha of Egypt is en- 
deavouring to conquer for himself. 

Many cases of hydrophobia have occur- 
red in Norway and Sweden, about fifty per- 
sons bitten by dogs supposed to be in 4a ra- 
bid state, were in the hospital at Stockholm. 
The anniversary of the death of the late 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, was celebrated on, 
the 19th of July, at Potsdam, as it has been 
every year since 1811, by a solemn funeral 
service in the church of the garrison. It 
was succeeded by the marriage of six coup- 
le, chosen according to the foundation ot 
Louisa, each. of whom received in dowry 
100 crowns. 

(ST APOSTLE TESA ANE LE TORENT 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE EROPHQGEBIC SOCIETY. 


The friends of literature and the public 
in general are respectfully invited to attend 
the celebration of the anniversary of the. 
Erorua@sic Society, on Tuesday evening, 
next at 7 o’clock, in the north wing of the 
college edifice, at which place the follow- 


ing addresses will be delivered. 

Prayer, by the Rev. Elijah Slack. 

An Oration on Slavery by H. E. Spencer. 

An Oration on the Instability of human institu- 
tions, by T. H. Burrows. 

An Oration on Fancy, by G. W. Burnet. — 

An Oration on the Importance of political infor- 
mation, J. W. Piatt. 

An Oration on History, by E. Woodraff. — 

The exercises will commence immediate 


ly after the ringing of the college bell. 


S. H. Davixs, e 
A. F. ewe Committee. 




















N. B. The Honorary Members are res- 


of the secretaries of departments af* Wash-||in the Morea, have been almost entirely | pectfully invited to attend at the Hall of the 

healed, private feelings and interests being | Erophoebic Society at six o’clock P. M. of 
The Kentucky School, thus far, has had ||nobly suspended or stifled by the patriotic] the same day. 

an unprecedented rapidity of growth, and|jmotive of uniting for the defence of the 

from its'peculiar location, with a vast coun-||country against the common enemy. 


ington. 


try on the west, deserves and will 1eceive 


From the Cerigo it 1s asserted that 4 mu- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A reply to Dr. Locke’s article on the sub- 


continued patronage. The chairs in the/||tiny had broken out in the fleet of the Cap-|| ject of steam-engine’s and two other commu- 
‘Transylvania School are ably filled, and by |itain Pacha, and that the Turkish command- || nications were received too late for this num- 


men too who have given the strongest evi- jer had been-assassinated by his crew. 


"} ber. 
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(eee intr: oe: : iy wie and my treasure! 
| Sleep; on my breast, the breast’ which gladly 
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SELECTED. 


ON AN INFANT SMILING AS IT AWOKE. 


| bore thee! 
After the sleep of night, as some still Lake | And though thy words can'give this heart no plea- 
Displays the cloudless Heavens in reflection, sure, 
And, dimpled by the breezes, seems to break It loves to see thy thousand smiles come o’er 
thee. 


Into a waking smile of recollection, 
As if from itscalm depths the morning light [night : | 


Galld up the pleasant dreams that gladden’d] Yes, thou wilt smile, young friend! when thou 


awakest, 
So does the azure of those langhing eyes 1 Yes, thou wilt smile, to see my joyful guise; 
Reflect. a mental Heaven of thine own; | Thy mother’s face thou never now mistakest, 


‘In that illumined smile I recognize And thou hast Jearned to look into her eyes. 


The sunlight of a sphere to us unknown ; 
Thou hast been dreaming of some previous bliss 
In other worlds, for thou art new to this, 


——— os 


What! do thy little fingers leave the breast, 
The fountain which thy small lip press’d at 
pleasure ? 
Couldst thou exhaust it, pledge of passion blest! 
Even then thou couldst not know my fond love’s 
measure. 


Hast thou been wafted to Elysian bowers, 
An some blest star where thou hast pre-existed ; | 
Inhaled th’ ecstatic fragrancy of flowers 
Around the golden harps of Seraphs twisted, 
Or heard those nightingales of Paradise 
Pour thrilling songs and choral harmonies? 


My gentle son! sweet friend, whom I adore! 
My infant love! my comfort, my delight! 
gaze on thee, and gazing o’er and o’er, 

I blame the quick return of night: 


i 
Perchance, all breathing life is but an essence 


From the great Fountain Spirit in the sky, 


Aed thou hast dreamt of that transcendant pre- His little arms stretch forth—sleep o’er him steals; 


His eye is closed-—he sleeps--how still his breath! 


Bat for the tints his fi heek l 
Whence thou hast fall’p, a dew drop from on|| 9” Be Ms Bowery cheek reveals, 
high, He seems to slumber in the arms of death. 





Destined to lose, as thou shalt mix with earth, 


: Awake my child!—I tremble with affright !— 
Those bright recallings of thy heavenly birth. 


Awaken !—Fatal thought thou art no more— 
My child! one moment gaze upon the light, 


W th rtal me t — 
e deem thy mortal memory not begun, And e’en with thy repose my life restore. 


But hast thou no remembrance of the past; 
No lingering twilight of a former sun, 

Which o’er thy slumbering faculties hath cast 
Shadows of unimaginable things, 
Too high or too deep for human fathomings? 


Blest error! still he sleeps—I breathe again— 
May gentle dreams delight his calm repose! 

But when will he, for whom | sigh--oh when 
Will he, beside me, watch thine eyes unclose? 


Perchance, while reason’s earliest flush is bright- 
ening 
Athwart thy brain, celestial sights are giyen; 
As skies that open to let out the lightning 
Disclose a transitory glimpse of Heaven; 
And thou art wrapt in visions, al] too bright 
For aught byt Cherubim, and Infants sight. 


When shall I see him who hath given thee life, 
My youthful husband, noblest of his race? 

Methinks I see, blest mother, and blest wife! 
Thy little hands thy father’s neck embrace. 


How will he revel in thy first caress, 
Disputing with thee for my gentle kiss! 

But think not to tngross his tenderness, 
Clotilda too shell pave her share of bliss, 


mee 








Emblem of heavenly purity and bliss,— 
Mysterious type which none can understand, 
Let me with reverence approach to kiss 
Limbs lately touch’d by the Creator’s hand :— 
So awful art thou, that I feel more prone 
To claim thy blessing than bestow mine own. 
H. 


How will he joy to see his image there, 
The sweetness of his large cerulean eye! 
His noble forehead, and his graceful air, 
Which Love himself might view with jealousy. 


—32+o— 
From the French of Madame De Surville. 
VERSES TO MY FIRST-BORN., 
My cherish’d infant! image of thy sire! 
Sleep on the bosom which thy small lip presses; i [ speak to thee—thou understand’st me, not— 


Sleep, little one, and close those eyes of fire, Thou couldet not understand, though sleep were 
Those eyelets which the ee of ‘sleep op- fled— 


presses, Poor little child! the tangles of his thought, 
His infant thought, are not unravelled. 


For me--I am not jealous of his love, 
And gladly | divide it, sweet, with thee; 
Thou shalt, like him, a faithful husband prove, 
But not, like him, give this anxiety. 


Sweet friend! dear little one! may slumber lend 
thee 


Delights which I mast never more enjoy! 


We have been happy infanfs, as thou art; 
~ Sad reason will destroy the dream too-soon ; 


Sleep i in a thd 
‘for thee my boy. ‘ 
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e Ea that in a iisart, 
Memory will be gone: 






Ere long its Wer. 





GIVEN WITH MY PICTURE TO MY BROTHER. 


I bade the artist use his utmost care, 
To make this image of thy sister smile ; 

That thongh in wo, or sickness, thou may’st there 
Ne’er trace the sorrows thou could’st ne’er be- 

guile: 

Or that when time or fate shall chill my heart, 
And when in silent peace I calmly sleep, 

E’en then, to thee no pain I may impart, 
To swell thy breast with sighs, or bid thee weep - 
July, 1821. 
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SONG. 


Love, like the butterfly, takes wing, 
He courts the rose but to forsake ; 

Ah! then beware his treacherous sting, 
Which leaves the foster’d heart to break! 


But friendship has the ivy’s truth, 
And closer twines when tempests lour : 
It takes its root in early youth, yj 
And blossoms in life’s latest hour. a 
SONG :—From the Italian. 
In yonder grove of myrtle straying, 
I saw a dameel and a child, 
Joy on his frolic brow was playing, 
Her cheeks were pale, her looks were wild : 
Oft as he cull’d the dewy flowers, 
His playful gambols she forbid, 
And if he roved to distant bowers, 
His steps controll’d, his wand’rings chid. 
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Time pass’d away on airy pinion, 
When lo! I met the nymph alone, 
The child had fled her harsh dominion, 
And hopeless she was left to moan: 

To learn the damsel’s name! strove, 
And his who shunn’d her prying eye; 

The truant child | found was Love, 
The weeping mourner JEALousy. 





é —~2to 
From the Datch of Tollens. 
TO A MOURNER. of 
The creeping worm that, weak and weary, ud 
Was slumbering in its narrow cell, cn . 


Enraptur’d, bursts that prison dreary, 
And fluttering, leaves its wither’d snell : 

Gently moving—gaily roving 
Far away from earthly care ; 

Soaring brightly —wafte' lightly 
Through the boundless fields of air. 


Thou, Mourner! dry that thoughtlesstear, . . 
And gaze no more upon the dead ; 
’Tis but a solitary bier! 
No earthly spirit lingers there : 
On wings of light to Heaven "tis fled! 
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